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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
gelligence, and the newsof the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
end the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

‘H Taxcker, Superintendent. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for froutier and western I'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 
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Gardeu-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
Gle called tue Scurvie Hog, is manufactured and 
oifered to the gardening mise as above. 





Sewiug-Silks: Merchants ond Traders supplied 
With tay varivus kiuds of American Mangutacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Vanr, U ‘a. Mixuxrr, ©. Orps, Agents. 

Traveling-tsage: an Assortment of our own 
Manutucture, trom carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, : 
Mas. E. anes Superintendents. 


— ~~ 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mus. 3. Van Veuzen, Superintendent. 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. ; 
Mas. A. U. Sears, Superintendent. 








Milling; Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. iiaut, Miller. 








Job-Printisg? most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CrucuLar Omics. 

Designing and WaeedeBinanentas by E. H. 
De Larre, Uneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATI ON, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





PFPutney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUINEY, VT. 


Wallinsfora Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


BR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
a atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin ; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 


Onetpa Association. Price }2 1-2 cts. 


p@Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


sap Persons writing to us on business con- 
aected with the Circudar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any.ofthe shove publications, a are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Posto! e and 
State, as distinetly as possible. 








Resurrection Philosophy. 

The proposition that will finally come 
to light so as to be demonstrated, is, that 
all life considered separate from the body, 
and in distinction from the formation of 
the body, is a substance that has in it the 
power of accretion, and of expression; 
that it forms of itself its own body; that 
there is in the original life—the germ of 
our present existence—an ideal that 
comes from God, that inevitably and 
eternally tends to the perfect expression 
of itself, in a body suitable to itself; and 
that the power of the resurrection of 
Christ comes in to increase and give full 
efficacy to that original proclivity or ten- 
dency. From that proposition will nat- 
urally follow this idea: that your body, 
in the very best condition it ever assumed 
—in perfect life and health and youth, 
is the truest expression you have ever 
had of the tendency there is in you; 
a tendency that never ceases to act, and 
is bound to embody itself, through all 
manner of impediments and death itself. 
The same process of life, after the body 
is dead, still remains active, and will find 
for itself a complete expression ; it is 
the destiny that God has attached to 
that life. And after having expressed 
itself as well as it can, to the utmost per- 
fection in the ordinary way, as in the 
best condition of youth, health, and 
streagth, outward influences and foreign 
substances may come in and embarrass, 
and clog it up ; but they cannot frustrate 
its tendency at all—cannot destroy it— 
the spring remains there under whatever 
oppression may be upon it. 

To illustrate: A ship comes into the 
harbor all covered with ice, and it 
looks like a shapeless, clumsy affair; the 
real form of the ship is not seen ; but it 
is there in all its noble proportions.— 
Let the ice be thawed away, and it will 
present itselfinatrue shape. So we may 
say when the body is in its best condition, 
and life is not obstructed, that there is 
the true shape of your ship. Afterwards 
you plow through storms and icy seas, 
and life gets all crusted over with foreign 
substances, and the form you present is 
nothing like the original expression, 
But still the life that produced that form 
in its best condition, is inside of all that 
crust and deformity, and is unchangeable, 
always ready for action, like a spring 
coiled up. And it will show itself as 
soon. as the ice has thawed away. 

If this view is correct, we may consid- 
er that disease of any kind—ivflammation 
in any part of our system—is not a dis- 
ease of the real unchangeable life, but it is 
the fungus stuff, working on the outside, 
like the ice ona ship ; it does not affect 
at all the interior germ, which is constant- 
ly seeking to express itself in the body. 
You can always fall. back on the assur- 
ance of there being within you that which 
is under the everlasting destiny of God to 
embody and express itself pegfectly ; an 
unchangeable principle which disease does 
not disturb, Disease is only a disfigure- 
ment ofits outward expression. That 
germ is within you, secking to disencum- 
ber itself of all adhesions, repair damages, 





and make good its expression ; asi’ it 
will continue to do so through all manner 
of sickness, disfigurements, mutilations, 
and death itself. 

Let us goa little further. It is plain 
that we must divide what we call solid 
matter into two departments, visible and 
invisible ; and that the material from 
which the original germ of life forms to 
itself a body, is of two kinds, visible, and 
invisible. For instance, Christ on the 
Mount of Transfiguration exhibited to 
the disciples a totally different body from 
what they were accustomed to see, which 
must have been present in his visible 
body. There was a large amount of mat- 
ter that was not ordinarily visible, co-ex- 
istent with his physical body ; it was un- 
doubtedly a body the same in kind with 
the bodies of Moses and Elijah. This 
leads into a view of the interior world— 
the existence of bodies composed of in- 
visible matter—and at the same time 
puts us in the same category with the in- 
habitants of that world in our interior 
bodies. The distinction between us and 
them, is, that we have more ice on than 
they have, more gross material ; we have 
visible matter at the same time that we 
have bodies made of invisible matter, 
We need not talk about our being in one 
world and the invisibles in another; we 
are in that world too: we have all the 
qualifications fer life in the invisible world. 
We need not speak of going to Hades ; 
our interior life is already there. Christ 
uses the present tense when he says, ‘ The 
Son of man which in in heaven,’ ‘ which 
isin the bosom of the Father,’ &om I 
do not, see but that it is strictly true, 
that our invisible bodies are in the sphere 
of the spiritual world that they are by 
rank adapted to. This is evidently what 
Paul had in his mind when he said, ‘We 
know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ He uses 
the present tense also. If our external 
senses should be closed, and be withdrawn 
into the interior body we should wake up 
and find ourselves in the spiritual world, 
and in our true place there. So we may 
talk about men in the body being in dif- 
ferent spheres in Hades, as well as the 
dead. 

The object of God in the great process 
that is going on, appears to be the recon- 
ciliation of matter to himself. He is con- 
tinually working into matter, and crowd- 
ing the devil out. The spirit of life and 
peace is possessing itself of matter. If 
this is so, the process involves two stages. 
God will first, of course, get possession of 
the most refined, and that is the invisible 
portion of matter. He will first reconcile 
that to himself; and then, invisible matter 
must be recerciled to visible, and by a 
process of the same kind, viz., by the ex- 
tension of God and crowding out of the 
spirit of evil. Then the true reconcitia- 
tion of God with invisible matter took 
place in the conception of Christ. A 
permanent reconciliation was effected be- 
tween God and the germ of Christ’s body, 
and that reconciliation was extended by 





its forming to itself a body of invisible 
matter, which was exposed to the view 
of his disciples on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. Thenhe showed them how far 
God’s reconciliation with matter had gene 
in him. He kept at work in this in- 
terior operation of reconciliation with in- 
visible matter, and became himself invisi- 
ble—passed out of the visible world, and 
continued the provess in the church un- 
til the Second Coming, and earried 
the power of reconciliation with matter 
through the Jewish church to the bodies 
ot the saints which were dead. That 
process has been going on for these 1800 
years—reconciliation with invisible mat- 
ter, but constantly pressing outward, and 
tending to the second step—the recon- 
ciliation of invisible matter with visible. 
We are now to feel that 
pressure. There is a perfect gradation 
from the invisible to the visible; and God’s 
reconciliation with one department is @ 
virtual reconciliation with the whole, a- 
bating time. In consequence of the special 
relation that visible matter bears to our 
five senses, the spirit of unbelief, which is 
the power of darkness and an antagonistic 
element, isable to make a stand at the 
circle of visible matter, and hold on to 
that a great while, after it has been 
obliged to let go of invisible matter.— - 
Home-Talk. 


Growth by Agitation. 

The great plot which underlies crea- 
tion and man’s existence, is manifestly 
the expulsion of all evil, and the eternal 
reign of God in his kingdom upon earth. 
At a superficial glance it seems difficult 
to trace the unfoldings of the plot amid 
the revolutions and counter revolutions, 
oppressions, persecutions, and gigantic 
forms of evil which have been evolved in 
the history of mankind ; nevertheless 
upon closer inspection our own observa~- 
tions will go to confirm this great central 
truth. : 

Christ said when he was upon earth 
‘Think not that I am come to send peace 
on the earth: I came not to send peace, 
but a sword ;’ and in that declaration he 
designates one of the chief agencies which 
should prepare the way for his kingdom, 
It isnot in the dead equilibrium of for- 
ces that progress is made in any direc- 
tion ; and where tremendous evil is to be 
overcome and cast out, tremendous dis- 
turbances of the equilibrium of natural 
laws must take place. This principle is 
completely demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of the different nations, both ancient 
and modern, as recorded in history.— 
Among the ancient nations, the Jews 
best exemplify this truth. Perhaps no 
nation ever experienced more of the vi- 
cissitudes of slavery, migration, war and 
bloodshed, than they ; and the result of 
all this discipline, was a cleansing, 
strengthening and refining of their mor- 
al nature te that degree, that it was only 
among them that a place could be found 
for the first advent of the Son of God.—. 
True, this refinement was not manifested 
among their rulers of that time, (except 
refinement in wickedness) but it was- 
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found among the common people from 
whence he drew the great body of his 
church. The same kind of discipline he 
also carried on among the Gentile nations, 

The histories of Greece and Rome 
present a succession of dissensions, wars, 
revolutions, invasions, conquests and 
tyrannies, making a sum total of trouble 
and distress which is almost inconceiva- 
bly great, but Christ reaped the harvest 
of this long ordeal of ages when he, 
through Paul, had introduced his gospel 
ameng them and found an enlarged mind 
and soul, capable of receiving and appre- 
ciating it. They form a wide contrast 
to she stationary Chinese, who have been 
salted down in custom and conservatism 
for twenty centuries. It seems to mat- 
ter but little what may be the immedi- 
ate occasion of agitation ; whether it is 
the machinations of crafty and ambitious 
statesmen, the rapacity of an invader, or 
the insurrection of an oppressed people ; 
from any and all these sources of friction 
among the minds and wills of mankind, 
the truth gains a gradual and continually 
accelerating ascendancy. 

Among modern nations, the English 
best illustrate the principle of growth by 
agitation. Their early history presents a 
series of invasions, wars and conquests, 
by means of which several races were 
brought together and amalgamated.— 
Then when they had reached a degree 
of refinement where they no longer need- 
ed the rough schooling of war, political 
and religious coutroversies kept the state 
in constant commotion. While reading 
Macaulay’s graphic historic descriptions 
of the English people, we cannot but ad- 
mire the skill and wisdom manifested in 
overruling the affairs of the nation. A 
great deal of the time the party which we 
naturally sympathize most with, would 
be under direct oppression. And yet we 
cannot but see the wisdom of God in 
it, for it seemed to be the only means of 
keeping them pure and unconnected with 
those whose chief end was outward and 
personal advantages : for wherever they 
were prospered externally, they were im- 
mediately surrounded by a host of self- 
seekers and pretenders to their religion, 
which tended rapidly towards the corrup- 
tion of the whole sect of Puritans. It 
was persecution. that finally drove the 
Puritans to this country to found a 
great nation, which was destined to be 
the theater of the most important events 
in their bearing upon the great interests of 
Christ in this world. It is more especially 
in this country that we see the advantage 
that truth derives from agitation. A re- 
publican government, while it is by no 
means the one best adapted to regulate 
human nature in its ultimate state, is 
undoubtedly the form best calculated to 
secure the rights of free discussion and 
discovery of that truth which, under the 
aulministration of Christ, is ultimately to 
rule the world. The great majority of 
this nation have reached that degree of 
refinement where it is not needful that 
they decide their differences by an appeal 
ta the coarse arbitration of physical force; 
and yet the sharpest discussion is being 
continually carried on. The questions 
which ayitute the public mind are contin- 
ually becoming more and more vital.— 
Where but a few years ago protective tar- 
iffs, sub-treasuries and such questions of 
but superficial moment were points in dis- 
pute,.now slavery, temperance and women’s 


rights are the issues. These are hopeful 
signs of progress, and we see many indi- 
cations that the public mind is pushing 
forward into the consideration of ques- 
tions of still deeper moment. The growth 
and rapidly advancing power of the prin- 
cipality of slavery, are compelling men to 
awake and think, and bestir themselves, 
though their natural choice would be a 
life of inaction and pleasure-seeking. 
There is no occasion for alarm at. this 
violent effervescence of the public mind 
and heart which is now going on. Truth 
is strongest, anc is sure to prevail in every 
clash with evil. An unseen, and to a 
great extent unrecognized power, is at the 
helm, governing and guiding the minutest 
affairs of this world te a glorious issue. 
Wallingford Commune. H. J. 8 
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The Moving Force of Human Progress. 

This is a different world from what it was nine- 
teen hundred years ago, before Christ was mani- 
fested. Different not merely in its outward aspects, 
in the material progress of mankind, but different 
in its interior, subjective character. The advent 
of Christ has revolutionizec the consciousness and 
ideas of men. He has incorporated himself in 
history asa moving power, the central man to 
whom all other men converge. In the words of 
Dr. Bushnell :— 

“ Beginning with the lowest view tho subject 
permits, it is obvious that the life of Christ, con- 
sidered unly as a perfect being or character, is an 
embodiment in human history, of a spirit and of 
ideas, which are sufficient of themselves to change 
the destinies of the race, and even their capabilities 
of good. Is it too much for me to assume that 
Christ was such a character? Is it intimated 
that a very close microscopic inspection has re- 
vealed, as some imagine, two or three flaws in his 
life? Beit so; I want no other evidence that 
he was a perfect and sinless being. Sin is never 
revealed microscopically, but, wherever it is, it 
sets its mark, as we set our flag on a new discov- 
ered island. Show me, therefore, a character that 
is fla cnly microscopically, and I will charge 
the fiaws to the microscope or even to the solar 
beam, rather than to it. Christ, then, I assume, 
was a sinlessly perfect being. And how great an 
event, to have had one such perfect life or biogra- 
phy hyed and witnessed in the world, and so de- 
posited in the bosom of our human history. Here 
we have among us, call him either human only, 
or divine, what the most splendid gifts of human 
genius had labored in vain to sketch—a perfect 
life. What feelings, principles, beauties, ideas or 
regulative ideals, are thus imported into the 
world’s bosom! Only to have seen one perfect 
life, to have heard the words and received the 
pure conceptions of one sinless spirit, to have felt 
the working of his charities, and witnessed the 
offering of his sinless obedience, would have been 
to receive the seeds of a moral revolution that 
must ultimately affect the whole race. This was 
true even of a Socrates. Our world is not the 
same world that it was before he lived init. Much 
less the same, since the sinless Jesus lived and s»f- 
fered in it. Such a character has, of necessity, an 
organific power. It enters into human thought and 
knowledge as a vital force ; and since it is perfect, 
a vital force that cannot die, or cease to work, it 
must, of necessity, organize a kingdom of life, and 
reign. The ideas it has revealed, and the spirit it 
has breathed into the air, are quick and powerful, 
and must live till the world itself is nv more. The 
same sun mnay <hine above, the same laws of na- 
ture may reign about us, but the grand society of 
man embodies new elemental forces, and the capa- 
city, at some time or other, of another and a glo- 
riously renovated state. The entering of one such 
perfect life into the world’s history changes, in 
fact, the consciousness of the race; just as the 
most accomplished, perhaps, of all modern theolo- 
yians assames, when he undertakes to verify the 
truths of the gospel out of the contents of the re- 








| ligious consciousness of the Christian nations, as 


compared with the ancient consciousness, or that 
of heathen nations.” 


If from this stand-point of view of Christ's 
character and influence, we advance to the true 





position and behold him in his real character as 


the Son of God, the Savior of the world, as the 
incarnation of the Divine life in humanity, we 
gain an idea of his power and influence upon the 
race. What were the antecedents and conse- 
quents of his manifestation ? 

Appealing to the consciousness of every indi- 
vidual we ask: are yuu not a fallen and imperfect 
being; is not your connection with God, the 
source of life, broken ; are not your soul and body 
subjected to the influence of sin, disease and the 
devil? No man can answer, No. No system of 
philosophy can negative the fact. By so muchas 
this is the fact now—by so much was man not 


man’s creation and seduction in the first ‘three 


experience have sealed it as true. Here is the 
great antecedent necessity for Christ’s manifesta- 
tion. The broken chain of life binding man 
home to God must be rewelded. 

This work of retiniting man to the source of life 
was accomplished in Christ, by his coming from 
the bosom of the Father, entering into human 
nature, and perfecting himself in all human sym- 
pathies by his hfe on earth, his death, descent 
into Hades, and resurrection from the dead.--- 
From henceforth he stands identified with the 
race as its center. His manifestation has a dou- 
ble aspect, first, he ‘was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,’ secondly, he entered spiritually into 
mankind, or, in the words of John, he ‘ came in 
the flesh.’ If we eniarge our mind» 80 as to take 
in the spiritual world and the laws of spiritual 
existence we shall understand this mystery of the 
gospel. Human life, in all its interior aspects, is 
a solidarity, a great ocean, in which individual 
men are the particles, as it were,—‘members one 
of another.’ Into this ocean Christ has entered, 
like a fresh mountain stream into a stagnant 
muddy lake, diffusing humself into every individual 
drop. Ever since his resurrection he has been 
flowing thus into the human race, assimilating it 
to himself, and casting out the impurities of evil. 
Christ is present to our hearts, a living fountain, 
into which we can enter and become assimilated, 
Paul, in describing the process of salvation, says, 
‘Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend up into 
heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down from 
above,) or, Who shall descend into the deep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) 
But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even 
in thy mouth and in thy heart: that is, the word 
of faith, which we preach ; that if thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine hear: that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ Romans 
10: 6—9. Confess the Lord Jesus? cunfess what 
concerning him? Confess this great interior fact, 
that ‘he has come in the flesh’—is present as a 
living power in the heart of humanity, and in you 
as an individual part of humanity, a perfect Savior 
frcm sin and all its consequences. The apostle 
John, than whom none have drank deeper into 
the gospel and the realities of existence, says, 


come in the flesh is born of God ; and every spimt 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is not of God.’ 

‘Christ come in the flesh:’ this is the key that 
unlocks all the mysteries of human progress. Al! 
the real advarce in civilization and in the concep- 
tion and appreciation of what is Good, and True, 
and Beautiful, and in the realization of spiritual 
existence, has come through the working of this 


resistless magnetism, marshalling the hosts of evil 
as its servants, and bringing forth out of the tu- 
multuous broil of conflicting nations, and the wild 
rush of selfishness, a constantly central movement 
of the race towards a higher plane of life. The 
world is better than it was. It is better to-day 
than it was yesterday—and it will be better to- 
morrow than it is to-day. It is better because 
Christ lived in it, died for it, and is its resurrec- 
tion Head and King. 


The Inward Seuse. 

Man is not only a material, but a spiritual being, 
and has not only a natural, but a spiritual sense. 
It is common we believe for philosophers to as- 
sume that there are but the five natural senses} 
but in our view, a true system of anthrupology is 
one that takes cognizance not only of the natural, 
but also of the spiritual nature of man, and pro- 
vides for an order of spiritual senses, with cor- 
vespending functions in their sphere, to those of 
the natural in theirs. In fact they are by far the 
most important of the two, and in a trae state of 
things will have the most attention paid to their 








edge.’ 


fact that persons are sometimes extremely defi- 
cient in the sense that perceives color; and it 
would be just as reasonable for them to asssume 
that there are nu colors except such as they are 
cognizant of, as it would for a man who has suffered 
his spiritual nature to be overlaid by the material, 
or to become inactive and useless by neglect and 
abuse, to assume that there is no Ged who directs 
and controls the destinies of men and of nations. 





Desire for Expression, 


Among the many desires with which our hearts 
are filled, we often experience an ardent desire to 


thus originally. There stands the account of|ezpress ourselves. We have such an overwhelm- 


ing consciousness from time to time, of the good- 


chapters of Genesis, and fifty-eight centuries of} ness of God, and the beauties of nature, that our 


hearts seem filled almost to bursting, and yet we 
feel exceedingly poor in the art of expression.— 
There is poetry in our souls demanding to articu- 
late itself, and we are painfully aware of our inabil- 
ity to satisfy the demand. We think that David 
must have experienced something like this when 
he called on heaven and earth, the sea, the fields, 
trees, hills and floods, and everything that hath 
breath, to help him praise the Lord. May we 
not expect that this heart-yearning desire in us 
will be satisfied ? Faith and hope arswer, ‘we 
may’; for God is our Father, and he is the giver 
of ‘every good and every perfect gift.’ ‘In Christ 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
‘Eye hath net seen, nor ear heard,’ 
what God hath in store for those that love him. 
Then let us hope on, and believe that so fast as we, 
by faith and union with Christ, are emancipated 
from the cramping influences of the old life, the 
poetry which seems pent up within us, will find 


vent, and we shall be abie to say, not only that our 


hearts are ‘ inditing a good matter’, but also that 
our tongues are as ‘ the pen of a ready writer.— 
Christ said, ‘ The truth shall make you free.’— 


This certainly implies freedom to worship and glo- 
nfy God both with our tongues and our pens. 





Events of the Week. 
Two steamers have arrived from Europe since 


our last, bringing no definite news of importance 


Napoleon has returned to Paris from Biarritz, 


a medical resort in the neighbourhood of the Pyr- 
enees, where he has been for the benefit of his 
health, which is still poor. 


The State elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 


Indiana were held un Tuesday. The results will 
indicate, to some extent, the prospect of Fremont’s 
election. 


Reports from Kansas state that Whitfield has 


been reélected Delegate to Congress without oppo- 
sition, the Free State men refusing to countenance 
the election. 


Heavy forgeries to the amount of $85,000 have 


been discovered in New York City. They were 
committed by one Charles B. Huntingdon on the 
firm of Phelps, Dodge, and Co. 


The Erie Railroad management experience some 


difficulty in obtaining new eagineers to enlist un- 
‘ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is der their rules. All the trains but two, however, 
run regularly, The passenger business of the road 
18 said to have fallen off nearly one half since the 
difficulty commenced. 





Brief Mention, 
.... The steamship ‘ Soho’ recently arrived at 
London, with the last consignment of Assyrian 


antiquities trom the ancsent Nineveh. They con- 
sist of about fifty cases of the most artistic sculp- 
unrecognized power. Onward for eighteen hun- | tures yet discovered 1m this earliest post-diluvian 


dred years it has been leading the world by its|city. representing the Queen of Assyria feasting 
under the shadow of the vine, the King engaged 


in a lion-chase, and after, in the act of pouring 
forth a libation. There is also a splendid and 
almost unbroken hunting series, comprising not 
only lions, but wild asses caught in a noose or 
lasso; also a procession of the sportsmen bearing 
away birds, hares, etc., with their dogs, nets, and 
other implements of capture and pursuit. But 
still more interesting than these treasures of an- 
tiquity are the slabs bearing the famous inscrip- 
tion on the winged bull at the entrance to the 
Palace of Sennacherb, recording his memorable 
expedition against Hezekiah, the Sovereign of 
Judah, in which one hundred and eighty thousand 
of his warriors, ‘unsmote by the sword, ina 
single night, ‘melted like snow in the glance of 
the Lore.’—Home Journal. 

...- The Newfoundland Telegraph line is near- 
ly completed and it is expected that regular tele- 
graphic connection between St. Johns and the 
United States will be opened by the middle of 
next month. 

.... A Mulatto, named Calvo, has been elected 





cultivation and improvement. It is a well known 


of New Granada. He is #aid to be a printer and 


Governor of the State of Panama in the Republic 
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man of practical ability, and once edited a news-) the sw pian northwest winds had more to do in 


paper at Panama. i 


.- ++ Herbert the California a mur-| it s 
derer has returned to that State. have | tl err 
been numerously signed and presented to him} tic 


asking him never to make that State his resid 
again. 





We are happy to acknowledge the reception if 5 


an 


two barrels of sweet potatoes—a present fi 
our sister Commune at Wallingford. They 
as fine specimens a8 we ever saw, and doh 
to old Connecticut, and to the gardeners of 
Wallingford Commune. They have raised 
50 bushels this season. We congratulate them 
on their success. 





The main part of the following report from the 
Fruit department at Oneida, to Mr. THacker at 
Wallingford, was recently sent by mail. Think- 
ing, however, that our readers generally would like 
to be posted up in regard to the prospects of fruit- 
growing in the Community, we have made some 
additions, and insert here : 

Fruit-Growing at Oneida. 
Oneida Community, Oct. 15, 1856. 

Dear Bro. THacker:—I have had a letter to 
you floating indefinitely before my mind for sev- 
eral months, but have found it difficult to shape it 
out on paper. I will endeavor now to report 
euch items as have transpired in our depart- 
ment since you left, as 1 think likely to interest 
you. 

We set out the two apple-orchards which were 
in contemplation when you were here, viz., the 
one on the Western plateau, over by the swamp, 
and the orchard of early fruit across the road, south 
of the Pear orchard. In the first there are 184 
trees, winter fruit as follows: 


eh, cg canweanht we cepinteeadae 30. 
King, are erry peer 16. 
Bip. tp UME, «nce ceccceccocncsis 26. 
DI ot bch a0:52:4 204045009 009 20. 
Esopus Spitzenburgh,............. 24. 
English Russet,.................-- 18, 
Howard’s Sweet,................... 8. 
Henry’s Sweet,...........-....... 16. 
Red Canada,..................--. 10. 
0 Yee 8. 
. Hubbardson’s Nonesuch,............ 2. 
Norton’s Melon,................-- 6. 
Jersey Sweet,...............-.---- 1. 
The early fruit stands as follows: 
Red Astracan,.................+.-- 25. 
Late Strawberry,............-.... 10. 
CUPUENEES, 5 0 ee cc cccccceccescces 4, 
UNS BIG oo ones ccccccocccvess 6. 


With very few exceptions they have grown 
well, considering the severe dryness of the season. 
‘Some of the trees in the western orchard secm 
to be affected with the fire blight, nut so serious- 
ly, however, but they will recover, I tiink. I no- 
tice that writers on the subject say that it is 
rarely fatal to the apple tree. I know of no 
remedy for it in the case of such small trees, but 
time and good culture. 

Tn addition to the above, we set out an orch- 
ard of ninety-three dwarf pear trees, as follows : 
Louise Bonne de Jersey,...........62. 
Other varieties, Beurre de Aremburg, Glout 
Morceau, White Dvuyenne, Tyson, Lawrence, 
WO is 5 tsteeee he saved, Juss aig 31. 

They are on the ground south of the standard 
Pear orchard, and occupy three rows across 
the field. They have grown well. They are 
eight feet apart in the rows. We had no stand- 
ard trees ts mx with them. I have good 
hopes that in the course of five or six years 
the Louise Bonnes, especially, will do something 
fine ; if care and culture will effect it they will. 

We sold from the nursery the last spring, trees 
and plants to the amount of $130,11. This, with 
the amount sold in the fall previous, $110,386, 
tnakes a total for the year past, of $240,97.— 

We bought 1,000 seedling pear stocks of Eli- 
wanger and Barry. They were very healthy, and 
have all grown well, and have all been budded.— 
We have about 1200 Plum seedlings which will 
be ready for budding next summer. In regard to 
vur Plum orchard, last winter finished off what 
the winter before commenced. Nearly every tree 
which threw off its leaves last season before the 
fruit ripened, is dead. 

The varieties which have suffered wost, are, Im- 
perial Gage, Green (iage, Yellow Gage, Lawrence 
Favorite, Jefferson, Nectarine, Smith's Orleans, 
Egg, and Washington. Nearly all our trees of 
these varieties except the Yellow Gage have died. 
There is one fact about the trees which have 
died, which [ want you to note well. It is this: 
on the southeast side of nearly every tree there 
was a small strip of bark un the body, anda 
branch above, which were green, while all the rest 
was dead and-black. This, to my mind. shows that 


ae >? 
Cin. 


§ than the intense, still cold. And 
that shelfer would have saved 
ly. Another fact worth no- 
» Yellow Gage trees in the dry 
ber garden are comparatively unin- 
somed freely in the spring; while 
was seen on any other trees, 
trees of the same variety on the 
| were killed. Had not the soil, also, 
Dg 9 do in the case? 

We rv a portion of the plum-orchard last 
spring, chief ly with Lombards, which, except the 
dy Catherine, ie the hardiest variety 
wehave. By the way, I see a new variety of 
plum is coming into notice, called McLaughlin, 
which is said to be very hardy, enduring without 
injury a temperature of 30 deg. below zero, in 
Maine and Nova Scotia. 

Our Pear crop has been light. We have had a 
few pears of nearly all our varieties, and of several 
kinds a pretty fair crop. A few trees of the 
Bartletts, Virgalieus, Buerre deArembergs, and 
Vicar of Winkfields, died from the effects of the 
cold weather, and have been replaced with Seck- 
els. Thegrowth of the pear trees has been short, 
and the wood is well ripened. And should the 
coming winter prove as severe as the last, they 
will hardly suffer as much. The seasvn has been 
favorable to the formation of fruit-buds. 

The trees on the northern and north-eastern 
side of the orchard we think need manure. They 
are much smaller and weaker than the remainder. 
We have in progress a compost heap made up of 
muck, marl, ashes, iron shavings and debris from 
the blacksmith’s shop, bone dust, &c., to be de- 
voted to the above purpose. 

We set out about 60 grape vines—Concord 
and Clinton—in the spring. The oldest Concord 
vine bore several clusters. It is a good grape, 
about the s:ze of the Isabella, but hardly equal to 
the latter in flavor. All the Isabella vines except 
those on the Patent Elevating trellises, suffered 
severely from the cold last winter, and bore but 
little fruit. The latter bore heavily, and have 
ripened their fruit very finely. 

The Gov. Wood Cherry fruited quite freely. 
It is a splendid fruit, and secms to be the most 
hardy of all, so far as our grounds are concerned. 


The Osier Willows grow well. They are on 
the southern point of the swamp land. I have 
considerably more faith in them for fencing than 
I have in Buckthorn. Is it not a significant fact 
that very littie is said in recommendation of 
Buckthorn in the Agricultural or Horticultural 
Journals. I am willing to give it a fair trial, but 
I think we have got enough of it set out for the 
present. We procured 20 plants of Dr. Brinkle’s 
Orange Raspberry last spring. It is beyond all 
question the finest berry I have ever tasted— 
large, beautiful and fine-flavored—as much supe- 
rior to our Red Antwerp as that is to the common 
wild. It is also firm enough for market. They 
commenced ripening in July, along with the Red 
Antwerps, and continued on till near the first of 
October. 

But enough of this. I am not discouraged with 
fruit-culture at Oneida, but think and believe 
that we shall yet have the success which we de- 
sire. Fruit-raising every where is a battle, a 
close and often unpromising battle. But we shall 
labor long and uncompromisingly before we shall 
feel like giving up here in this apparently unfa- 
vorable locality. 

I wish to have no fanaticism in regard to 
Oneida. If this is not the place for development 
and victory, in this line of things, I am_ willing 
to accept the fact—but I want it proved. Then, on 
the other hand, if it is God’s will for us to go on 
I am ready to do soin hearty faith. And assum- 
ing that such is his will, there are two things to 
be considered which are vital to success : 


1. There must be on the part of the Commu- 
nity as awhole, an unwavering and unques- 
tioning faith in the possibility and certainty of 
the thing, which no temporary failure can shake. 

2. Horticulture must be advanced to the cen- 
tral and leading position which our theory de- 
mands. It must have the sympathy, practically, 
of the Community—the aspirations and strength 
of their spirit. I believe these conditions can be 
ubtained. 

I think we may look forward to the future 
with good hopes for the introduction of good and 
hardy varieties of fruit, of all kinds, and of fine 
quality, adapted to our Ingh northern latitudes. 
We should experiment ourselves in this line of 
things. I beheve we are destined in the future 
to carry fruit-culture to a development and per- 
fection that the world has no conception of.— 
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Will not the refined life of the resurrection work 


through us to the outward world, and redeem it 
and cause it to bring forth fruits of a beauty and 
glory corresponding to the fruits of the Spirit. 
Transcendental as the idea may be, I have faith 
in it, and believe our success in Horticulture will 
come in that way. We cannot follow the world 
in their cold, unbelieving, scientific methods. We 
must surround all our outward operations with 
the vital atmosphere of faith. Christ is master 
of the elements, he marshals the winds in their 
season, he maketh the trees to blossom, and the 
fruit to unfold. And if we offer our hearts to 
him, .and make an attractive home for his spirit, 
will he not come and live with us, and surround 
us with a genial climate, outwardly as well as 
inwardly ? 

A word ona point which I have incidentally 
touched in the above, viz., Shelter. There are few 
subjects of more profound interest to us as fruit- 
growers, than this. lam satisfied that fruit- 
trees suffer more from the winter winds, than 
from the still cold. Examine your own experi- 
ence: you suffer more from cold on a windy day, 
when the mercury is at zero, than you do ona 
still day with a temperature eight or ten degrees 
lower. The philosophy of the matter is this: in 
a windy day ‘he cold rushing atmosphere sucks 
the vital warmth from your body much faster and 
more deeply than the colder quiet atmosphere.— 
It is the reverse action of the principle that a bar 
of iron can be heated much hotter in a current of 
heat of a given degree than it can in @ atill at- 
mosphere of s much higher degree of heat. The 
principle is true in the case of trees, and vegeta- 
tion in general. The remarks of Mr. Barry of 
Rochester, on the subject are interesting and 
valuable. Hesaysa:— 


“In Western New York these cold winter 
winds are felt, severely and are really much more 
injurious to vegetation than the most intense cold 
which we ever «xperience. A great many tender 
trees and shrubs stood the severe winter of ’51—2, 
in sheltered places, without the least injury, 
while our mildest winters, such as ‘52—3, would 
have ruined them in an exposed place. We have 
beds of China Roses, and specimens of tender 
Yews and Junipers, that resist our coldest win- 
ters without covering, simply because they are 
surrounded with a thick plartation of evergreens. 
A single instance of this kind is as good as a 
thousand in showing the advantages of shelter, 
and every observing. man may find such on his 
own premises. Those who have the management 
of glass structure know how shelter from the 
wind lessens the difficulty and expense of heat- 
ing, and the risk of danger from sudden changes 
of weather. Every vear we see orchards in shel- 
tered situations bearing full crops, while those 
much exposed fail entirely. ‘Throughout the 
whole range of cultivation wo witness the same 
results. 

‘“‘ But it is not merely against the winds of win- 
ter we need protection ; we need it even more in 
spring, when the young leaves are unfolding and 
the blossomsexpanding. Tiis is the season of the 
year when our fruit crops and tender trees suffer 
most from exposure. Peach buds can resist a 
cold in winter several degrees below zero with- 
out injury ; but a cold, dry wind, which lately we 
scarcely ever fail to have, at the moment when 
the buds are opening, arrests the course of vege- 
tation, curls up the leaves, deranges all the func- 
tions, causing the fruit to drop, and gives the trees 
a shock from which they can scarcely recover. 
In such a time we see the advantages of shelter. 
Cold and violent winds, lasting two or three days 
in succession, are frequent in the season of the 
blossoming of the Cherry, Pear, and Apple, and 
we see the blossoms broken off and blown about 
in showers before the fructifying p.ocess has been 
completed. Last spring this was the case here, 
and in many parts of our grounds three-fourths of 
the crop was destroyed ; in all the outside rows 
and exposed points this is particularly observable. 
In ornamental vardens there can be nv complete 
success or satisfaction without ample shelter.— 
We have seen charming beds of Hyacinths and 
Tultps ruined in a single hour where the wind had 
free access : and it happens that the finest flowers 
require protection most. 

“In midsummer we need protection as much as 

atany time. High winds bruise and break the 
soft and succulent Ivaves and shoots, and bend 
and blow over trees. We have seen, in an ex- 
posed nursery, hundreds of fine young trevs brok- 
en down and destroyed in a few minutes. Then 
in autumn, when the fruit is attaining maturity, 
how often do we see trees broken down and three- 
fourths of the crop scattered on the ground, a 
heap of worthless windfalls. Shelter, therefore, 
isone thing indispensable at all seasons of the 
year—there is no safety without it.” 
I hope vur Herticulturists will study this su!- 
ject thoroughly, and look around them for the 
facts in the case, I think every day’s observation 
will confimn its importance. 

Dear Brother, | sympathise with you in your 
new field of operations, at Wallingford, and give 
you my love and remembrance. 

Yours in the Gospel of Christ, by iin, Be 
-_—_—_-- a? << Game 


‘ When the heart is full, the averfow, 





Of bliss, by being share?, is sweeter still.” 
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Prayer. 

The subject of prayer is one of vital im- 
portance to every believer. True prayer 
is the breath of life to the soul; no matter 
whether uttered or unexpressed, it vi- 
brates in heaven and is answered. But 
in order to be true, it must be according 
to the will of God. John says: ‘ This is 
the confidence that we have in him, that 
if we ask any thing according to his will, 
he heareth us. And if we know that he 
heareth us, we know that we have the 
petitions that we desired of him.’ 

The very idea of prayer implies confi- 
dence in and dependence upon a higher 
and stronger power than ourselves—upon 
God, who heareth prayer. Let us glance 
at some of the passages in the Bible which 
go to show the value of prayer. David 
gave himself to prayer—so did the apos- 
tles. Acts 6:4. ‘ The prayer of the up- 
right is the delight of the Lord.’ Paul 
speaks to the Corinthians of ‘ helping to- 
gether by prayer,’ and to the Ephesians, 
of ‘ praying with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the spirit.’ He knew that his 
trials would turn to his salvation through 
the prayer of the church, and the supply 
of the spirit of Jesus Christ. He speaks 
of praying without ceasing—continuing 
instant in prayer—by yrayer letting our 
requests be made known unto God. Evgry 
thing is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer ; and ‘ Whatsoever we ask in 
prayer, believing,’ we have the promise 
that ‘we shall receive.’ 8. B. C, 








Comparison of Christ and Paul. 

As I was reading lately the 15th chap- 
ter of Ist Corinthians, it seemed to me 
clothed with new interest and beauty.— 
The doctrine of the resurrection there 
presented by Paul, shone with unusual 
brightness, and led me to study the char- 


Christ. Christ, with the childlike sim- 
plicity which marked his whole life, al- 
ways ascribed to his Father the power 
by which he performed those mighty 
works that accompanied his preaching, 
and were so great a puzzle to the unbe- 
lieving Jews. He told them that he 
came down from heaven, not to do his 
own will, but the will of him that sent 
him ; that he came not of himself, but 
that his Father sent him ; that he spoke 
not of himsel/, but spoke and taught those 
things that he had heard and seen with 
his Father. Testifying that his Father 
was greater than himself, he made it the 
business of his life to honor him and 
faithfully represent him to the world. 
The same spirit is strikingly manifest 
in Paul, through his whole course. He 
is never found embezzling God’s gifts te 
him, but frankly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the grace of God for them 
all,—-that he came not of himself, \ut 
Christ sent him to preach the gospel. In 
the chapter alluded to, 3d verse, speaking: 
of the doctrine of the resurrection, which 
he was preaching, he says, ‘I delivereel 
unto you first of all that which T also re- 
ceived.’ In the 10th verse he acknowl- 
edges that the grace of God had made 
him what he was, and that it was by lis 
grace, that he labored more abundantly 
than all the rest of che apostles. 

Though Paul was a mighty man, in 
word and deed, healing the sick, raising 
the dead, casting out devils, and by his wis- 
dom confounding opponents, both Jews 
and Greeks, as Christ had done be- 
fore him, it did not make hin conceited. 
or high-minded, neither did he take any 





credit to himnselt; but put it to the account 


acter of Paul as compared with that of 
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of the power of Christ, which he says} of righteousness appeared. with healing 


‘wrought in him mightily.’ ‘God forbid 
that J should glory; save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.’ ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liy- 
eth in me.’ &c. ‘We preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves 
your servants, for Jesus sake.’ 

The same unselfish spirit that would 
sacrifice present personal pleasure and 
happiness for the good of others, is high» 
ly conspicuous in both characters. Christ 
left the bosom of his Father, and the glory 
he had with him before the world was, 

‘came into this world, took upon himsel 
er nature, subjected himself to all the 
sufferings the devil was capable of in- 
flicting upon him, and for ‘ our sakes be- 
came poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich,’ 

Paul’s superior talents and connections 
qualified him for a high station in life, 
which he evidently occupied before his 
conversion, having been brought up with 
Gamaliel, a doctor of the law. But after 
his conversion, he cheerfully forsook his 
former greatness, the honors and prefer- 
ments he received from men, and spent a 
life of laborious service and sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, being ‘made all things to 
all men, that he might by all means save 
some.’ He labored, working with his own 
hands, that he might have to give to him 
that needed, and make the gospel of 
Christ without charge. 

The boldness and simplicity of Christ 
had its counterpart in Paul. Christ 
called the Pharisees hypocrites, ser- 
pents, a generation of vipers—drove 
them out of the temple with a whip of 
small cords, and charged them with mak- 
ing it aden of thieves, On the other 
hand, he says, he came not into the world 
to condemn it, but that the world 
through him might be saved ; that they 
might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly. ‘Come unto 
me,’ says he, ‘ all ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’ &c. 

So with Paul: while on one hand, he 
went from house to house, warning every 
man with tears, beseeching men to be 
reconciled to God ; on the other, when 
the occasion required, he reproved them 
with the most withering rebukes for 
their ungodliress. The case of Ely- 
mas the sorcerer, is an instance in point. 
To him he says, ‘O full of all subtlety, 
and all mischief, thou child of the devil, 
thou enemy of all righteousness,’ &c. 

The principle of subordination and loy- 
alty to a superior that was so beautifully 
exemplified in Christ, found a second 
manifestation in Paul. He came to do the 
will of Christ, as Christ had done that of 
his Father. Christ says he could do no- 
thing of himself, but what he saw the 
Father do: he spoke not of himself, but 
as the Father taught him, he spoke those 
things. So Paul testified that he could do 
nothing of himself ; but through Christ 
strengthening him he cuuld do all things. 
In the last act of Christ’s life, while on 
the cross, he exclaims, ‘ It is finished.’— 
So Paul, when he had nearly closed his 
mission, says, ‘ I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course.’ 8. W. N. 





Experience. 


My recent experience has proved valu- 
able indeed, enlarging my heart and 
Stimulating me to action. Labor and 
a multiplicity of cares seemed to press 
heavily upon me, triumphing over my 
weakness to that degree that I thought 
it impossible to serve God. From the 
depth of my tried seul I cried, ‘ Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do?’ The 
answer to my prayer came clothed with 
‘power, and in the demonstration of the 
spirit : ‘ Your sufficiency is of God.’ The 
change at this time was apparent—sorrow 
and sighing fled,as my heart melted in 
view of my entire helplessness ; ‘the sun 





in his wings, administering to my wound- 
ed spirit that balm, love, that hath no 
bounds. Surely, I appreciate innumera- 
ble blessings as I never did before ; af- 
flictions that yield the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness ; also, a longing desire 
to honor God and edify his church, and 
above all, access through Jesus Christ to 
‘the Father. 

With sincere gratitude to God, I con- 
fess my love and fellowship with the truth 
disseminated to the world by Mr. Noyes 
and those associated with him. 

Cambridge, Oct., 1856. L. W. C 





Hope. 
How many there are who sing and dream 
Of happier seasons coming ! 
And ever is fancy to catch a beam 
Of a golden era, roaming. 
The world may grow old, and young again, 
And the hope of a better still remain. 


Hope comes with life at its dawning hour; 
Hope sports with the infant creeper ; 

Hope cheers up the youth, with her magic power, 
And when, too, the gray-haired weeper 

Has closed in the grave his weary round, 

He plants the tree of hope on the mound. 


It is not an empty, vain deceit, 
In the brains of fools created : 
It speaks to the soul of a state more meet, 
Where its longings shall all be sated. 
And the promise the indwelling voice thus makes 
To the hoping soul it never breaks. 
. Schiller. 





Gethsemane. 

Near Jerusalem, at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, stand a number of aged olive-trees.— 
They are supposed by some, according to tradition, 
to mark the site «f the garden of Gethsemane.— 
Lieutenant Lynch of the United States Exploring 
Expedition to the river Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
in 1848, visited the garden about the month of 
May, He says: 

“The clover upon the ground was in bloom, and 
altogether, the garden in its aspects and assucia- 
tions, was better calculated than in any place I 
know, to soothe a troubled spirit. Eight venerable 
trees, isolated from the smaller and less imposing 
ones which skirt the ;.ass of the Mount of Olives, 
form a consecrated grove. High above, on either 
hand, towers a lofty mountain, with the deep yawn- 
ing chasm of Jehosaphat between them. Crowning 
one of them isa living city; on the slope of the 
other is the great Jewish Cemetery—City of the 
dead. Each tree in this grove, cankered, and 
gnarled, and furrowed by age, yet beautiful and 
impressive in its decay, is a living monument of 
the affecting scenes that have taken place beneath 
and around it. The olive perpetuates itself; from 


‘the root of the dying parent stem, the tree springs 


into existence, These are accounted one thou- 
sand years old. Under those, of the preceding 
growth, therefore, the Saviour was went to rest ; 
and one of the present may mark the very spot 
where he knelt, and prayed, and wept. No cav- 
iling doubt can find entrance here. The geo- 
graphical boundaries are too distinct and clear for 
an instant’s hesitation.” 

Lieut. Lynch is rather hasty in his two last 
assertions. Dr. Robinson, a much more reliable 
authority in matters of Biblical Geography, states 
that the identity of the locality 1* open to ques- 
tion. He says: 

“ There is nothing peculiar in this plat to mark 
it as Gethsemane; for adjacent to it are other 
similar enclosures, and many olive-trees equally 
old. The spot was not improbably fixed upon 
during the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, A. D 
326; when the places of the crucifixion and res- 
urrection were supposed to be identified. Bes- 
fore that time nosnch tradition is alluded to. 
Eusebius, writing apparently a few years after- 
wards, says Gethsemane was af the Mount of 
Olives,and was then a place of prayer for the 
faithfu!. Sixty years or more afterwards, Jer- 
ome places it at the foot of the mountain, and 
says a church had been built over it; which is 
also mentioned by Theophanes_ as existing near 
the end of the seventh century. The is 
likewise spoken of by Antoninus Martyr at-the 
end of the sixth century, np Seana, and by 
writers of the times of crusades. 
would seem therefore little reason to doubt, that 
the present site is the same to which Eusebius 
ein. Whether it is the true site, is pe 
amatter of more question. According to 
Evangelist John, Jesus ‘went forth over the 
broek. Cedron, where was a garden,’ 18: 1, 2. But 
Luke says he ‘went out as he was wont to the 
Mount of Olives,’ 22:39. This last passage, taken 
in conrection with Luke 21: 37, where it is said 
that he taught in the daytime in the temple, and 
at mght went out and abode in the tof 
Olives, may suggest a doubt whether Gethsemane 
was not situated higher up on the Mount 
of Olives.” ; 

From this we see that it will not do for trav- 


There | 





elers to base their conclusions as to Bi 
calities on the traditions of unserapalous relic- 
mongers, and worshipers of ‘holy plages.” 

do not believe that the real identity of 

ity of Gethsemane survived the ¢ 
motions which attended the destr 
salem, and the desolation of thet 
tury. D 





Nevertheless this ancient 

teresting spot; the old trees cai ryt 
a thousand years nearer the world-t 
enacted in their vicinity. Gethsema 
at least was not iar off. Beneath j 
their predecessors the Roman legions mar 
the onset and capture of the doomed city. 
patriarch and prophet stood. , 


we} 





The New Sugar Piant. 

The Philadelphia correspondentof the Tribune, 
writing about the Fair of the National Agricultu- 
ral Society, recently held in that city, notices the 
new sugar plant, which has been introduced from 
China through the United States Patent office, 
as follows: 


‘ The most interesting thing among the vege- 
table productions in this show, is a sample of 
* Chinese Sugar Cane,’ known under the shorter 
name of ‘Sorghum,’ accompanied by samples 
of the sirup, and a printed statement of the 
mode of planting, cultivation, yield per acre, 
mode of grinding the stalks, and yield of sirup. 
This experiment, together with several others 
that have becn made, clearly proves to my 
mind that this is one of the most valuable plants 
ever introduced into this country ; and its gen- 
eral cultivation will not only enable all the 
Southern States to make sugar for exportation, 
but will enable all the Northern States to make 
sugar and molasses for family use with much 
eater facility than they ever have made these 
indixpensable articles from maple trees. The 
experiment was made by Richard Peters, a 
most reliable man, who lives at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and his only desire now to promulgate the 
acts that he has ascertained is, that all his 
brother farmers may profit by the discovery. 
Mr Peters, like many others, when he first 
obtained the seed, looked upon it as a humbug, 
and when he saw the plant grow and resemble 
broom corn, or guinea corn, he wag sure it was 
a humbug. He has been happily disappointed. 
It isas rich in saccharum as the Louisiana 
sugar cane. Care, however, must be taken to 
keep it entirely clear of growing broom-corn 
and guinea-corn, or it will mix and deteriorate. 
Mr. Peters planted his crop upon ordinary 
corn land iu Gordon Co., Ga., and tended it 
like corn in drills, 3 feetapart. He crushed 
the stalks between iron rollers. The following 
statement shows the yield and value of the 
crop there ; it would be equally so here. 

Mr. Peters states : On the 13th of September find- 
ing the seed fully ripe, I had the fodder pulled and 
the seed heads cut . 

Yield of fodder per acre 1,100 to 1,300 1b. . 

Yield of seed per acre, 25 bushels of 36 lb. to the 
bushel. 

First trial of mill, 70 average canes gave 20 quarts 
of juice. 

606 average canes passed once through the rollers 
gave 38 gallons and 1 quart juice; passed a second 
time through gave 2 gallons of juive; the 40 gallons 
and 1 quart gave 8- gallons thick sirup. 

I carefully measured an eighth of an acre having 
the best canes and the best stand, another eighth 
having the poorest canes and the poorest stand.— 
The result I give belew; the canes passed once 
through the roller. 

BEST. EIGHTH OF AN ACRE. 
Yield of juice trom 3,815 canes 253 gallons. 
Yield of sirup from 253 gallons juice, 58 1-2 gallons. 
Rate per acre of sirup 468 gallons. 
POOREST EIGHTH OF AN ACRE. 
Yield of juice from 2,550 canes 179 gallons. 
Yield of sirup from 179 gallons juice, 43 1-4 gallons. 


Rate per. acre of siru 846 gallons. 
Weight of 30 selected canes 49 1-2 pounds. 
Weight of juice pressed out 25 3-4 pounds. 
*| Weight of crushed cane ‘23 pounds. 


Loss in crushing 3-4 pound. 
Weight of crushed cane dried in the sun, 9 1-2 pounds. 
The juice should be placed in the boilers immedi- 
ately on being pressed out, then boiled slowly, until 
the green scum ceases to rise; then stir in a tea- 
spoonful of air-slacked lime to five gallons of juice ; 
continue skimming and boiling wntil the syrup 
thickens and hangs down in flakes on the rim of the 


dipper. 

Tihave made the clearest sirup by simply boiling 
and skimming, without lime or other clarifiers. 

The lime is.requisite to neutralize a portion of the 
acid in the juice ; the true proportion must be de- 
termined by well-conducted experiments. 

The cost of making the sirup in upper Georgia, 
in my opinion,. will not ex ten to fifteen cents 
per gallon, This I shal! be able to test another 
ry by planting and workiag up fifty acres of 

cane 


I am satisfied that this plant will enable.every 
farmer and planter in the Southern States to make 
at home all the syrup required for family use, and 
I believe that our chemists will soon teach us how 
to convert the syrup into for export, as one 
of the staples of our favored clime. 
RICHARD PETERS, 
Sept. 26, 1856. Atlanta, Georgia. 
The plant we learn can be ripened in north lati- 


tnde 42 deg., perhap: still farther north. It 





should be tried. 
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A Narrow Escape. 
* Thou shalt not steal.’ 

more than three and thirty years 

f age was sitting 
y upon the 

OF res of 

Susquehanna river, fishing for ‘caties,’ gs 

y were called among javenile fishermen, but 

tter known among adult epicures as catfish. 

the commencement the boy had a number 


of companions ; but as the evening waned, 


became few and far between,’ and fish- 
fewer ; and so the other boys, one by 
ing places, 
left the hero of the following incident 
quite alone. The excitement usually attend- 
‘ing successful fishing having subsided, our he- 
ro found himself an hungered. Being aware 
that river-men usually lodge in a cabin on 
board their crafts during the long journey 
from the northern and western pine regions of 
the State of Pennsylyania and southern New 
York, and also that they do their own cooking, 
and very often on reaching their journey’s ond 
have parcels of bread, meat and cheese re- 
maining, which they either sell or give away, 
and being also aware that boys had been in the 
habit of helping themselves to whatever they 
might happen to find during the absence of the 
‘owners thereof, our juvenile disciple of Isaac 
Walton on this occasion thought’ to satisfy 
hunger by also clandestinely ‘resorting to tls 
rafteman’s larder. Carefully reconnoitering, 
he found the cabin deserted, and an oblong 
box in front of the door, which he, in the dark- 
ness of the advancing evening, took for a pro- 
vision chest. But the lid of the rude chest 
was too securely fastened with nails to admit 
an easy access to itscontents. His conscienge 
made a coward of him, and therefore he was 
afraid to use violent means to open the chest, 
lest he should excite the attention of those who 
might be sleeping in the cabins on the other 
rafts. After some perseverance, during which 
a ‘still small voice’ within him seemed to ad- 
monish him to desist, he at length so far suo- 
ceeded in springing one corner of the lid as to 
allow him to enter the thin end of a shingle, 
which he was about driving in wedge-like when 
he heard two men in conversation coming down 
the bank of the river toward him. Immedi- 
ately he withdrew the shingle and resumed his 
place at the fishing-line, and pretended to be 
earnestly comment in fishing. The two men 
approached the cabin, and laying the box on a 
rude hand-barrow, bore it off towards a hotel 
in the front street of the village. As the men 
passed near him he heard one of them say ‘he 
had been offered one dollar apiece for them be- 
fore he left home ; here they were worth t20 
Jifty, and if he sent them to Philadelphia he 
could get fire for them.’ Supposing the ‘box 
must coniain some kind of animals. our hero 
wrapped up his line and followed the men to 
the hotel, and entered with ihe crowd into the 
bar-room, in the midst of which he saw a cage 
with glass sides and wire net-work lid, anda 
man with a pair of long-handied wooden for- 
ceps in his hand standing near it. The box 
which the men bore up from the river was sct 
down beside the case, a hole about six inches 
syuare was opened by the removal of a block 
that, fitted neatly in, and was secured by a 
leather strap and hinge, which the boy had not 
seen in-his attempt to open it, when, judge of 
bis surprise and horror at seeing ¢welre-large 
evil-looking rattlesnakes drawn therefrom and 
deposited in the cage. 

A sickening sensation overcame him; cold 
drops of perspiration rose upon his whole body ; 
a nervous fear seized him, and his very hair 
seemed to stand on end ‘like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.’ He ran away home as 
soon as his strength returned ; but every time 
his string of fish dangled against his legs he 


ive , 


one, went home, or sought better 


‘thought it.was a rattle snake, and many a time 


he turned aside at objects lying in the road, for 
they seemed like snakes lying in wait to strike 
him with their deadly fangs as be passed. He 
did not pray that night when he retired, for he 
regio some lurking snake might twine it- 
self about him unawares; but he covered him- 
self over ‘ head and ears,’ and what little sleep 
he could court near the wane of night was dis- 
turbed by horrid dreams of hideous snakes.— 
More than a score anda half of years havo 
passed away since that event, and the boy of 
thatevening has become the father of boys ; but 
through all the various mutations of state, opin- 
ion, time, place, and circumstance, he has nev- 
er for a moment doubted the interposition of the 
epecial. hand of Providence in saving him from 
a horrd death.—New Jerusalem Messenger. 

We do not know whether the above story is s 
fact or a fiction. It represents fairly, however, 
a general truth which young readers would do 
well to heed, viz, that in all dishonesty there is s 
lurking serpent which is sure to bite and poison 





she spirit, whether the deception practised is sue- 
coset . ally carried out or not. 
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